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all our dearest interests are to be entrusted, this is the point around which the wisest heads, the wannest hearts, the most powerful energies should gather, for conservation, for planning, for unity of action, and for persevering enterprise."2 When further argument was necessary educators endeavoring to win the support of commerce and industry declared that a workman imbued as a child in the common schools with thrift; honesty, and obedience could always be counted on to work "more steadily and cheerfully, and, therefore, more productively, than one who, when a child, was left to grovel in ignorance and idleness/'8
Scholars and the Diffusion of Knowledge
The division of merchants, industrialists, property owners, and people of substance generally on the issue of the diffusion of|knowledge was also reflected in scholarly circles. Some scholars, like John Pickering, a wealthy Boston lawyer and eminent philologist, lamented the fact that so few of their countrymen read Newton's Principia and Kant's Critique. Pickering attributed this sad circumstance to the general diffusion of knowledge; this bane, he feared, equipped people with just enough knowledge to read children's books and to belittle profound learning as useless pedantry. Such sentiments were echoed by other scholars. The Reverend Caleb S. Henry, an Episcopal clergyman and academic philosopher, buttressed his pleas for a highly specialized learned class with telling disparagements of the cult of diffusion. A priesthood of creative scholars, he argued, might in part offset the superficial knowledge encompassed in such epitomes for the people as "Familiar Elements" of this, that, and the other; such a group of erudites might even counterbalance the predominantly gross material tendencies inherent in the rise to prominence of the degraded, the idle, and the ignorant.
But many scholars more or less identified with the mansion people took an opposite stand. George Ticknor, scholar of scholars and patrician of patricians, worked hard to establish a public library in Boston in order to put culture within the reach of those who were grasping for it. At the
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